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attacks in force, just as the Roman camp contained 
the bulk of the army ready for a quick reenforcing 
of any part of the wall. 

So much for defensive methods; the offense against 
such a fortified line is to-day even more strikingly 
like that of antiquity. The Romans drew up their 
artillery — engines hurling stones or spears or arrows 
by the motive power of twisted ropes — as near as pos- 
sible to the defenses, and sought to drive the defenders 
off the walls by nights of missiles from this artillery, 
aided largely by arrows shot from bows, by slugs 
from slings, and all other long-range weapons. Under 
cover of this fire the assailants advanced, and attempted 
to make a breach in the walls by battering rams or to 
scale them by climbing or by ladders. Of necessity 
the artillery had to cease when the assailants came up 
to the very walls, whereupon the defenders rushed out 
from behind the defenses and engaged in hand-to- 
hand conflict with the assailants, with the advantage 
of position. 

This entire description, with only the change of 
stones, arrows and slugs to shell, shrapnel and bullets, 
and of walls to trenches, might have been written of 
the fighting along the contending lines in Europe 
to-day. Artillery is posted where it can sweep over 
the trenches of the enemy, and the point to be attacked 
is assailed by a terrific fire of shrapnel, making it 
certain death for the defenders to expose themselves. 
Every effort is made to silence any artillery which the 
defenders may have. When the defense is supposed 
to have been enfeebled, columns of troops are sent 
forward from the lines of the assailants under cover of 
the artillery fire, which continues until the advancing 
troops are actually threatened by the fire of their own 
artillery. Then the artillery fire abruptly ceases, 
and the assailants charge forward the remaining three 
or four hundred yards, seeking to enter the trenches 
of the foe and to engage in hand-to-hand conflict before 
the men in the trenches can spring up and by rifle fire 
and the fire of the unsilenced light artillery mow down 
the oncoming foe. 

The parallel is, of course, between the ancient 
assault on a fortified camp or city and a modern battle, 
not between an ancient battle in the open and a modern 
battle; but it is none the less illuminating. The effect 
of the invention of gunpowder was to increase the 
range at which men fought, since powder-driven mis- 
siles had much greater range of flight than those merely 
hurled by hand or impelled by the torsion of ropes; 
and this increase of the fighting range went on until 
it was commonly believed that hand-to-hand conflict, 
with the use of cavalry, sword, and bayonet, belonged 
to an age gone by. But the rapid improvement in 
artillery, especially in the development of shrapnel 
and in increased accuracy and rapidity of fire, has 
counterbalanced the influence of the musket and its 
successor, the long-range rifle. Under cover of artil- 
lery fire, forces approach close to the enemy, and the 
conditions for hand-to-hand fighting are once more 



realized. The cavalryman, the bayonet and the sword 
are coming back into vogue. And here, again, there 
is a terrible parallelism to ancient fighting. To those 
of us who are opposed to war, it has been some slight 
consolation to reflect that the invention of death- 
dealing engines has, by increasing the distance between 
the fighters, actually decreased the deadliness of the 
firing, since the percentage of hits was reduced by the 
increased range. But this latest development, which 
has reduced the distance between the combatants, has 
greatly increased the percentage of casualties, so that 
the battles of to-day are more nearly comparable, 
in the shedding of blood, to the terrible carnage of the 
time of Caesar. 

This return to short-range fighting in modern war- 
fare has become the most striking feature of the 
present European war; it was noticeable, though to a 
smaller degree, in the Russo-Japanese War; but before 
that, in all the history of gunpowder warfare, fighting 
had been more a matter of shooting and being shot at 
from a distance. But now the hands of the clock of 
war stand once more in the position in which they stood 
two thousand years ago. 

At the present crisis of the world's history, the teacher 
in the schoolroom must perforce be neutral, whatever 
his judgments or his prejudices may be; but the teacher 
of Latin should welcome the opportunity to show the 
close re'ation between ancient and modern warfare 
and thereby to demonstrate in another field the domi- 
nance of the allegedly 'dead' Romans. He may teach 
also the lesson of the horrors and the folly of human 
warfare. 
University of Pennsylvania. ROLAND G. KENT. 
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Virgil's Aeneid. Books I -VI. Edited, with Intro- 
duction, Notes and Vocabulary, by P. F. O'Brien. 
New York: Schwartz, Kirwin and Fauss (1913). 
Pp. ciii + 316 + no. 33 illustrations. 
While this book, scholastically and pedagogically 
considered, does not rise to the high level of attain- 
ment of the best recent school editions of Vergil, yet it 
is by no means lacking in general excellence and in 
certain specific attractive features. Its chief merit, 
arising from Mr. O'Brien's ready wit and extensive 
reading, consists in a freshness of approach and a fairly 
constant stimulation of the reader's interest. Its 
defects spring from the same source: the editor's 
reading, though extensive, seems at times to be super- 
ficial, and his evaluation of authorities is uncritical; 
his wit, not content to be merely ready, becomes 
restless, and leads him occasionally into inaccurate 
statement of fact and frequently into infelicitous 
vagaries of expression. 

The Introduction is altogether too long. It covers 
ninety pages and deals with twenty topics. Very 
much of this material could be omitted without great 
loss to either student or teacher; the remainder should 
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be systematically arranged under a few heads. For 
example, it would seem t*hat the topics The Poem, 
Pius Aeneas, The Tale of Troy, The Legend of Aeneas, 
and The Story of the Aeneid might be condensed into 
one chapter. On the other hand, it is somewhat sur- 
prising to find included under the title Virgil's Indebted- 
ness such logically disconnected themes as his "Pa- 
tronal" {sic\) obligations to Maecenas and his "Liter- 
ary" borrowings from Homer. There are many rash 
statements in the Introduction. Is Vergillius with two 
I's the true spelling of the poet's name (xiii, note)? 
Is it true (xxxvi) that "in modern times, the Delphin 
edition of Charles de la Rue, the Jesuit (Ruaeus), has 
done more than any single edition to advance the study 
of Virgil"? Is Juno styled Saturnia when bent on 
mischief (lxix), and was Apollo (lxxii) celebrated for 
his gait no less than for his beauty? The editor states 
(Ixxxii) that "Syncope differs from Crasis by not invol- 
ving any change in spelling"; he is probably thinking 
of synizesis or synaeresis rather than of syncope. 

A reader who from an editor of the Classics demands 
classical restraint would object to the unconventional 
modes of expression in which the editor freely indulges. 
Through the favor of the "first Roman Princeps" 
Vergil "could nestle and dream in sweet Parthenope" 
(xvii); "it is hard to deny that the Princeps was Virgil's 
beau-ideal" (xviii). Mr. O'Brien uses "puzzle" (xxvi, 
and in note to 2. 136), where most scholars would 
prefer the equally significant and much more dignified 
'problem'. It is unwise to degrade one of the world's 
great epics by such a comment as "it was the widow 
who set her cap for the widower" (xxxiii). The remarks 
(xliv) about the "stercorised nuggets" are also in bad 
taste. These are but a few out of many. 

The text of the poem has the long vowels marked by 
a dot; after one becomes accustomed to the uncapped 
i's, both vocalic and consonantal, the device proves 
exceedingly useful, although in my mind not prefer- 
able to the more commonly used macron. Brief, but 
convenient, metrical indices at the end of each book 
assemble those verses which present difficulties in 
scansion. 

The notes are meager in content, and to a great 
extent consist merely of translations, the majority 
of which could hardly be justified if measured by the 
vigorous norm laid down by Mr. Bradley in The 
Classical Weekly 8. 18-20. There seem to be no 
references to any Grammar, and hardly any even to the 
grammatical section in the Introduction. In the 
Notes, as in the Introduction, the reader is irritated 
by injudicious colloquialisms, incomplete references, 
and meaningless brackets. It is unnecessary to take 
up the many passages in which one may with good 
reason differ from Mr. O'Brien's interpretation. 
Often his translations and suggestions are vivid and 
valuable, at other times they seem forced and false. 
On 1. 714 he remarks that Phoenissa, "associated as it is 
with the notion of 'purple-red', is here splendidly used 
to suggest Dido's crimson flushings of love". 



As a specimen of Mr. O'Brien's style, the following 
passage (xxxix) may prove interesting and timely. 
Behold Germans and English, the deadly enemies of 
to-day, uniting their arms upon the field of scholarship 
in order to demolish the prestige of the Latin poet. 

But at the last a cannonade of German criticism 
opened fire upon Virgil and 'all his works and pomps'. 
The famous Niebuhr led the attack. The still more 
famous Mommsen seconded in due course. Cole- 
ridge and Carlyle in England supported the batteries 
of the Fatherland; Keightley, Keble, and Gladstone 
poured in a dropping fire. Never again, Mr. Sellar 
reluctantly admits, can Virgil enter into rivalry with 
Homer as the inspired poet of heroic action. The 
Mantuan flagstaff has been riddled, but the flag itself, 
though now somewhat dimmed and rent, remains. 
Under its folds have gathered great historians like 
Tacitus and Gibbon; essayists like Macaulay and 
Montaigne; saints like Augustine and Jerome; literary 
divines from Bede to John Henry Newman; orators 
of fame like Bossuet and Burke; great critics from 
Aulus Gellius and Macrobius to Voltaire and Sainte- 
Beuve; distinguished commentators from Cornutus, 
Probus, and Servius to Heyne, Henry and Conington. 
It has borne upon it a spell for the great poets of more 
than one literature. Dante and Petrarch, Tasso and 
Aristo, Voltaire and Camoens, Surrey and Spenser, 
Marlowe and Milton, Dryden and Thomson, Words- 
worth and Tennyson attest its inspiration and its 
power. It is the 'royalist and chastest' flag that ever 
has been hung in the temple-choir of the Muses. 
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The Piscatory Eclogues of Jacopo Sannazaro. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes, by Wilfred P. Mustard. 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press (1914). $i.co. 
A few years ago American scholars welcomed cordi- 
ally Professor Mustard's edition of the Eclogues of 
Baptista Mantuanus not only because of the skill 
with which the work was done but because they felt a 
natural pride that one of our number was increasing 
the breadth of our scholarship by publications in a 
relatively neglected field. The piscatory eclogues 
of Jacopo Sannazaro (Actius Syncerus) are still more 
worthy of the Latinist's attention; for, while we may 
scarcely subscribe to Giambattista Marino's characteri- 
zation, "il pescator che gia solea nel canto girsen si pres- 
so al gran pastor di Manto", nor with Flaminius salute 
Sannazaro as "divino proxime Virgilio", he is at least 
one of the best writers of Latin in modern times. In 
fact, one may quarrel a little with Professor Mustard, 
because he has so restricted himself to his immediate 
business of editing the Eclogues as hardly to leave the 
layman with an adequate idea of Sannazaro's import- 
ance in other departments of literature. The signifi- 
cance of his Arcadia may have been over-estimated 
in some quarters, but in one century alone it ran through 
almost three score editions, and among his Latin works 
the elegiac poems still possess a charm for us, and his 
real masterpiece, the De Partu Virginis, won him the 
title of the Christian Vergil not altogether undeservedly, 
however foreign such a tour de force may be to our 
taste to-day. His three hooks of Epigrams also merit 



